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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Why has Christianity been powerless to 
abolish war? Christianity would have abol- 
ished war centuries ago if men had lived 
it one-half as vociferously as they have 
professed it. 

We are sometimes impressed with the 
strange fact that many of the most ardent 
champions of the strictest orthodoxy are 
the least humane—not cruel, perhaps, in 
outward deed, but cruel in their indifference. 


. 


It has been stated by Government au- 
thorities that the financial loss to the 
country in our domestic animals from im- 
proper care, ill-treatment, neglect, disease 
and death would build a Panama Canal 
every twelve months. 


. 


Among the “Laws of Honor” which every 
member of the Boy Scouts of America must 
promise to obey is this, “A Scout is kind. 
He is a friend to animals. He will not kill 
nor hurt any living creature needlessly, but 
will strive to save and protect all harmless 
life.” 

Practically every pound of meat upon 
our tables is a mute symbol of more or 
less fright and suffering. We never see the 
shambles. Few even think of them. But 
with all their cruelties and bloodshed, their 
sickening odors and uncleanness, they are 
only one step removed from our tables. 

If any of our readers have thought that 
this magazine was founded by George T. 
Angell in the interests of animals only, when 
he organized the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
not as well in the interests of peace and 
good will among men and nations, won’t 
they please look at the right-hand corner 
of this page and see the words on the 
seal of the American Humane Education 
Society which he also organized. 


He Dared to Be a Pacifist 


HO was he? He was Hugh Richard 

Lawrie Sheppard, Canon of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, former Vicar of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, former Dean of Canter- 
bury, a man with half-a-dozen titles after 
his name, the author of half-a-dozen books, 
the newly and gloriously elected Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University, the man who, lying 
in his bier all night in honor at St. Martin’s, 
received the tribute of countless thousands, 
whose burial was intoned at the great 
Cathedral of which he was Canon, and who, 
passing into Canterbury, was mourned by 
thousands when ‘they bore him to his last 
rest. 


That is what a writer in Unity tells us 
of this rare character known as “Dick” 
Sheppard, most valiant soldier of peace. 
The writer above quoted continues, “Only 
eight days before his death, you all know 
what a glorious victory he had at Glasgow, 
where he won overwhelmingly over all the 
candidates, Scottish National, Labor, Popu- 
lar Front, and carried the day for paci- 
fism, when, most clearly on his record as 
founder of the Peace Pledge Union, he was 
elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 
War to him was murder. England’s re- 
armament program anathema. He knew 
where he stood.” 


The following seems almost incredible to 
us in this country—that one so distin- 
guished, so loved by the multitudes that 
crowded St. Martin’s whenever he was to 
preach, and holding such high offices in 
the Church of England was willing to do 
what made possible these words: “I love to 
think of that photograph of him, published 
in Peace News (that irresistible pacifist 
sheet that.we here can only envy). He is 
standing in the rain, umbrella-less. The 
bystanders have the umbrellas. ‘Dick’ 
Sheppard has more important things to 


think of than weather! For across his 
back and front is a placard of disarma- 
ment and war resistance. Quite simply and 
humbly he is making of his own frail body 
the means to carry, ‘sandwich’ fashion, the 
news of a mass meeting, the advertisement 
of the message in which he believed to the 
roots of his being. Think of our great men 
here doing a thing so humble as that! Yet 
why not?” 


Victor Hugo 


F course he was a dreamer. His faith 

in the future was the faith of the seer 
and the poet. Were he living today he would 
still say what he said years ago. Such 
souls see beyond the present. No matter 
if it is night. They believe in the day. They 
know that after darkness, the light must 
come. This is what he said: 


“A day will come when the only battle- 
field will be the market open to commerce, 
and the mind opening to new ideas. A day 
will come when bullets and bomb-shells will 
be replaced by votes, by the universal suf- 
frage of nations by arbitration of a sov- 
ereign senate, which will be to Europe what 
the Parliament is to England, the Diet to 
Germany, the Legislative Assembly to 
France. A day will come when a cannon- 
ball will be exhibited in public museums 
just as an instrument of torture is now, 
and the people will be astonished how such 
a thing could have been. A day will come 
when these two immense groups, the United 
States of America and the United States 
of Europe, shall be seen extending the hand 
of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging 
their products, their industry, their arts, 
their genius, clearing the earth, peopling 
the deserts, improving creation under the 
eye of the Creator, and uniting for the 
good of all these two irresistible and infin- 
ite powers—the fraternity of men and the 
power of God.” 


N 
alll 
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Hounds and Rabbits 


HARRY ELMORE HURD 


Some one 
place— 

Around the circling track of peat-dark 
night— 

Life, for them, reduces to a race 

With tantalizing time: they never quite 

Run down the rabbit, mechanical, but stare 

Forever after folly, giving chase 

Like lean hounds hot upon a scentless hare. 


is always rushing past this 


My Irish greyhound, full of speed and 
grace, 

Outstretches at my feet, in fine repose— 

This Son of Champions shall not be freed 

To match his wit or energy with those 

Who follow stuffed delusion, geared to 
greed, 

Nor shall the powers of my brawn or brain 

Be lured to efforts obviously as vain. 


‘“Added Attractions” 


Disgusting and Degrading Forms of 
Cruelty to Animals 


LOIS M. MARMON 


OW that Night Fair programs have 

come into vogue Fair boards have 
joined hands with the circus manager and 
the show man in finding it expedient to 
have “Added Attractions” heavily adver- 
tised along with grandstand showing of 
horses, cows and other farm animals in 
order to draw a good crowd and increase 
the gate receipts. To the friends of dumb 
animals many of these so-called added 
attractions are of a decidedly obnoxious 
character—to say nothing of what it is to 
the animals that must take part, whether 
they like it or not. 

Last fall I witnessed a most pitiful sight 
preceding the grandstand exhibition of 
prized farm stock. A little white terrier 
dog was to climb a fifty-foot ladder and 
jump into a net held below. The blurb of 
the barker blared into the amplifier how 
many times his dog had fearlessly climbed 
the steel ladder and just as fearlessly 
jumped into the waiting net. If one had 
believed his spiel one would have been led 
to think that the dog could hardly wait 
from one time to another to put on his act. 
But that was not the case. It was quite evi- 
dent that the poor little dog was trembling 
with fright as he stretched his lean body 
from rung to rung of the ladder. The 
rungs were slick as glass and it was only 
by holding his muscles rigid that he was 
able to cling to the ladder with his calloused 
paws. Up and up the dog climbed (the 
higher he climbed the more he shivered and 
trembled—little cries of terror coming hesi- 
tatingly from his throat) almost to the top, 
when the rigid muscles gave way, the cal- 
loused paws failed in their grip and he 
plunged headlong to the ground—not the 
net. Crying with pain and fear he laid in 
a pitiful little huddle. The barker ran to 
the dog, picked him up, examined him, and 
finding no bones broken or out of place he 
gave the dog a couple of reassuring pats 
and once again started him up the ladder. 

A decided cry of protest arose from the 
people seated in the grandstand. But what 
was a cry of protest from a suffering dog 
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or an audience—the show must 
go on; the added attractions 
must be successful. There was 
no local humane society to turn 
to in behalf of the tortured dog. 

Whimpering, the little fellow 
made his way very carefully 
and very slowly up the ladder 
and this time he reached the 
top rung of the fifty-foot ladder, 
jumped to the platform, looked 
beseechingly first one way and 
then another as though plead- 
ing for help and release from 
his forced plunge, but finding 
that no one was going to rescue 
him he made the final leap into 
the net. He did not then bound 
away wagging his tail in glee 
as though he were proud of 
himself, but waited until he was 
picked up from the net and 
carried away. 

Such performances as this, 
or the horse plunging from a 
high platform into a tank of 
water, or other such “added 
attractions” should be ruled out 
by law. They are nothing less 
than cruelty to animals who, 
after all, have nothing in this 
world except what they receive 
from the hands of a blundering 
set of human beings. 

Friends and lovers of ani- 
mal life can do much in join- — 
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ELK ON ALBERTA GAME PRESERVE 


ing together in an emphatic protest to 
local Fair boards to have such attractions 
eliminated entirely from local Fair exhi- 
bitions. It is not so easy to contact a circus 
manager or the advance man of a show who 
are here today and gone tomorrow, to pro- 
test against putting animals through tor- 
turing performances, but it is an easy 
matter to contact local Fair managers. If 
all Fairs, ail over the country, and there 
are a lot of them in a year’s time, would 
rule out this type of exhibition, the owners 
of animals would not find it such a lucra- 
tive business to train them to go through 
painful, nerve-destroying acts. 


Getting Rid of an Enemy 
A. GRACE GRAY 


A resident of North Toronto relates how 
she was puzzled for a long time to see every 
morning a huge collie dog running ahead 
of a milk wagon. She at length telephoned 
the dairy to find out the reason, and was 
told that this dog had once been a snarling, 
vicious creature—the dread of all callers 
at his owner’s home and of the milkman in 
particular. The latter, in order to propiti- 
ate his foe, who faced him at the back porch 
each morning and with bared teeth dared 
him to ascend the steps, formed the habit 
of bringing him peace-offerings in the form 
of meat, biscuits, and other food. Through 
such attentions the dog became swiftly 
transformed from an enemy into a friend. 
He made himself the inseparable compan- 
ion of the milkman, running ahead of his 
wagon throughout his thirty mile route 
each day. Even though he returns home 
utterly exhausted for rest and sleep, yet 
nothing will deter him from accompanying 
his adopted friend on his daily route. 


Freeing 300 Elk 


Ww. J. BANKS 


EARLY 300 wapiti are being set free 

in the wooded lakelands of northwest- 
ern Alberta. Not that these fortunate elk 
have been in very severe confinement. 
Their lifetime home has been Elk Island 
National Park, 25 miles east of Edmonton. 
This game preserve, though fenced, is 51 
square miles in extent, large enough to give 
its inmates every opportunity to follow 
their natural ways of life free from every 
dangerous foe. 

At last reports the Elk Island range was 
supporting more than 2,000 elk, about the 
same number of buffalo, nearly 1,000 moose 
and several hundred deer. The available 
pasturage being overtaxed by the rapid 
growth of the herds, many of the surplus 
animals must be transferred or otherwise 
disposed of. The elks’ new home is in the 
Whitecourt area north of the Athabaska 
River. Though unconfined, the liberated 
animals will, of course, be carefully 
watched and guarded from both human and 
four-footed killers as much as possible. A 
guardian will see that they have ample 
food in winter time. 

A generation ago the magnificent North 
American wapiti, stateliest of all the deer 
people, was threatened with extinction. 
But now his numbers have been increasing 
again in strictly protected areas. This Al- 
berta venture, seeking to build an elk herd 
in an area outside the confines of the 
naticnal parks, will be watched with inter- 
est by game conservationists. Some of the 
surplus moose may be set loose also. 


Join the Jack London Club and help stop 
the cruelty of trained animal acts. 
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Gift 


RUTH STIRLING BAUER 


How wonderful that cattle lie 
Serene, and safe, and still, 

When night on silver jeweled feet 
Steals softly down the hill. 


How wonderful that little lambs 
Should seek their mother’s side, 

And silken glowworms light their lamps 
When it is eventide. 


How wonderful that night should hush 
The weary winds to sleep 

And bid the starry sentinels 
Their silent watch to keep; 


How wonderful that it should guide 
The fledgelings to their nest— 

How graciously the night bestows 
Her gentle gift of rest! 


Green Parrots 


FRANCES D. M. FRANKS 


HE green Mexican parrot with the 

yellow head probably had a most excit- 
ing series of adventures in his transit from 
the Hollow Tree Bungalow down in the 
state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, to the ornate 
brass cage in your bird-store window. 

Up in the heights of dead palm trees 
overlooking the lair of crocodile or boa, or 
inside the hollow limb of a majestic old 
banyan tree that has been left standing in 
the wake of some long-dead grass fire, these 
birds build their nests of vine tendrils, palm 
fiber and debris from the jungles below. 

Any late afternoon in April or May, 
while the parent birds have taken fiight for 
food and water, native boys can be seen 
with baskets, treking through the monte. 
or low scrubby jungle thickets, in search of 
parrots’ nests. The trees, standing out con- 
spicuously in the twilight, are easy of 
ascent by agile native legs, and the nests 
are readily located by the squawking of the 
hungry brood within. 

The fledglings are thus stolen, placed in 
large flat trays, one upon the other, and 
transported burro-back into the village 
market-places where they are sold for the 
equivalent of two or three dollars each. 
Hundreds of these little naked babies can 
be seen, where they are crowded together 
in the great dirty boxes, being hand-stuffed 
with boiled corn or rice, two or three times 
a day. 

At three months of age these “yellow 
heads” begin to speak. Those with black 
tongues are more apt pupils and respond 
more readily to teaching than do any of 
the several other species of Mexican parrot. 
Their plumage is not so colorful, however, 
as some of the others, but these seldom 
learn to speak. It is quite common for the 
yellow heads to speak and sing in two or 
three languages, and we are assured by the 
natives that they learn to speak the Mexi- 
can Spanish more easily than any other lan- 
guage—“como no, senor?” 


Insect pests of fruit have been in exist- 
ence for 300 million years,—just 99 million 
years longer than the human race, accord- 
ing to best estimates. 
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February Glimpses of Birds 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


(February 4) I noticed four birds 
near some tall weeds projecting 
through the drifted snow, feeding upon the 
seeds to be found about them. One of the 
birds darted for the top of a weed, struck it 


Oi my way to town this morning 


goldfinches, scores of them, helping us keep 
weed seeds in check. They are hardy and 
useful, remaining with us all winter long 
and being famous weed-seed eaters. In late 
summer they frequently are to be seen in 
gardens feeding upon the seeds of culti- 


SLATE-COLORED JUNCO AND CHICKADEE. THE FORMER IS 
A FAMOUS WEED-SEED EATER 


with its bill, and dislodged a few seeds 
which it picked up and ate. I noticed that 
the bird was seven or eight inches long, 
was tinged with red, had a prominent crest 
and a stout beak—a female cardinal or 
cardinal grosbeak. 


The cardinal is a permanent resident 
throughout its range, being found in a 
given region winter and summer alike. 
There are many of them to be found in the 
upper Mississippi Valley, especially in the 
lowlands along the mighty river. I fre- 
quently see them in winter, sometimes a 
stray bird, but more often small flocks of 
them, four, five, or six individuals. And, 
when I see them, as likely as not, I find 
them on or near the ground. The cardinal 
lives largely upon wild berries and weed 
seeds in winter. One that I saw a day or 
two ago was feasting upon the red berries 
of some asparagus plants. More often, how- 
ever, one finds them eating weed seeds, 
which makes them of more than passing 
interest and service to us. Stomach exam- 
inations have shown that more than one- 
third of this bird’s food supply consists of 
weed seeds and more than one-fourth of 
harmful insects. 

Just across the road there was an old 
field, and there a large ficck of smaller 
birds was feeding upon weed seeds. Some 
of the little birds were hopping over the 
crusted snow, while others were clinging 
to weeds. They said “swee-eet” in sweet 


tones, had prominent wing bars, and flew 
in a wavy, or undulating, way. They were 


vated flowers and other plants, or in out- 
of-the way nooks feasting upon the winged 
seeds of thistles. And all winter long they 
are to be seen, now flying over and punctu- 
ating their undulating flight with “per- 
chic-o-ree” notes, now in a patch of weeds 
eagerly getting their dinners. 

A little farther on some tree sparrows 
were to be seen. They nest north of the 
United States, as a rule, but return in au- 
tumn and destroy tons upon tons of weed 
seeds while with us. 

Where you find goldfinches and tree spar- 
rows you are also likely to see slate-colored 
juncos and English sparrows. The junco 
often says “cheu, cheu, cheu,” a contented 
note, when feeding; and it works its bill 
rapidly as it threshes and crushes weed 
seeds. Sometimes it utters sharp, clicking 
alarm notes; and in spring it trills a pleas- 
ant song. 

Is there anyone, anywhere, who does not 
know the hardy and rascally English spar- 
row? In many places this bird is very use- 
ful in winter, doing much good destroying 
weed seeds. The birds I have mentioned, 
together with the bob-white, are among 
our foremost helpers in keeping weeds in 
check, destroying weed seeds in unbeliev- 
able quantities, saving us much work, worry 
and expense, and deserving a vote of 
thanks from farmers and gardeners every- 
where. 

There was a marked change in the ac- 
tivities of the birds by the twenty-first of 
the month, and many were the signs of 
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spring then to be observed. When I first 
stepped outside that morning I heard the 
“kwee-kwee-kwee” song of a nuthatch, the 
loud whistled effort of a cardinal, and the 
clear, sweet, ringing ‘“fee-bee, fee-bee” of a 
chickadee. 

Woodpeckers cannot sing, ,but they have 
another way of making spring-time music, 
that of beating a lively tune on the branch 
of a tree, a splinter, or piece of metal. The 
bird I heard was a red-headed woodpecker. 
Although I could not see him, he was not 
far distant, and what he was using for a 
drum I could not determine. Eventually, 
he came flying my way with strong wing 
beats, dashing boldly over my head on his 
way to some large oaks across the street. 

I am indebted to the English sparrow 
for the final two signs of spring I observed 
that morning. On my way to the post office 
I saw one perched on a drain pipe with a 
long piece of dry grass in her beak. She 
was starting her first nest though there 
still was considerable snow on the ground. 
Farther on I caught sight of two of these 
birds on the ground beside a pool in which 
they shortly took a bath. Thus many were 
the signs of spring to be observed that 
morning, the most spring-like morning for 
many long weeks. 


America’s Historic Bird 


DORIS M. BALTES 


O other bird or animal looks out so 
frequently from the pages of early 
American history as the wild turkey. 

The Indians adorned themselves in his 
feathers and roasted his flesh for food, but 
left vast numbers roaming the forests and 
open brushlands of North America until 
our ancestors arrived. The bird’s cheerful 
call of “turk, turk, turk” must have been a 
welcome greeting to the pioneers, who had 
never before seen this one hundred per cent 
American bird. 

But they very soon got acquainted. We 
read of roast turkey served by the Pilgrims 
on the first American Thanksgiving, and, 
turning a few pages, find it taking a place 
with venison and bear meat at the wedding 
feast of Daniel Boone. 

Through a knothole of his father’s cabin 
in Indiana young Abraham Lincoln once 
shot at a wild turkey, but related for his- 
tory that he never again shot at a wild 
animal. 

Over the mountains and into the valley 
of Kentucky the wild turkey flocks lured 
Boone, who records that they were so thick 
in the forests he could not distinguish one 
flock from another and believed they roamed 
the country in one great flock from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River. 

Down from the eighteenth century comes 
a word picture of the great numbers of 
wild turkeys left at that time. William 
Barton, a naturalist, then traveling through 
the Carolinas, wrote of them: “I was awak- 
ened in the early morning by the cheerful 
converse of wild turkey cocks saluting one 
another from the sun-brightened tops of the 
lofty cypresses. .... The high forests ring 
with their noise for hundreds of miles 
around.” 

The great naturalist, Audubon, leaves us 
another picture of the turkey tribe’s fall 
migration from high to lower grounds in 
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search of richer forage, the 
gobblers traveling in flocks 
of from ten to a hundred and 
the hens separately with 
their broods. “I have watched 
them,” says Audubon, “gath- 
er at a riverside and remain 
perhaps for a day or two as 
if in consultation as to how 
to cross. Suddenly the whole 
tribe would mount to the 
tops of the highest trees and, 
at a signal from the leader, 
would take flight for the op- 
posite shore. If some of them 
fell into the water they did 
not drown but swam, and if 
when they came to the op- 
posite bank it was too high 
to climb, they let themselves 
float downstream to where 
the bank was accessible.” 

But the wild turkey flocks 
fade from the scene as his- 
tory proceeds. The forests 
were cut down, the brush- 
lands cleared—no longer 
were the birds hunted only 
for food, but for the so-called 
sport of killing. They ceased 
to wander to the lowlands 
and hid away permanently 
in remote mountain sections 
and swamplands, but even 
there were sought out and 
destroyed. Today they are 
almost extinct in their na- 
tive land, and few Ameri- 
cans of this generation are 
familiar even with their ap- 
pearance. 

The domesticated turkey 
is but a weak offshoot from 
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Photo by W. Henry Boller 


A DOMESTIC BIRD THAT HEEDS THE CALL 


OF THE WILD 


Although the turkey has been domesticated for hun- 
dreds of years, rarely does the turkey hen build her nest 
in or about the farm buildings when left to her own de- 
vices. Instead she will search out some remote spot in 
the fields in which to hatch her young. This turkey has 
hidden her nest, containing thirteen brown and white 
spotted eggs, in the tangled vines of a fence-post corner 
on the farm of Clair Spotts, of Ephrata, Pa. 


his beautiful wild ancestor. 
The wild turkey’s plumage was darker— 
dark green tinged with bronze, with feather 
tippings of velvety black—his wing power 
was much greater. He was more slenderly 
built but attained greater size. 

Strictly speaking, our tame turkey is not 
the descendant of the wild turkey that 
roamed the United States, but descends 
in a round-about manner from a Mexican 
relative. Early in the sixteenth century 
the Mexican turkey was introduced into 
Europe and raised there domestically as an 
article of food. Much later, when wild tur- 
keys had become scarce here, we imported 
European stock and from that breed started 
turkey-raising. 

Practically we may be as well off with 
the tame turkey—he tastes as good—but 
what American would not recall, if he could, 
the wild turkey flocks roaming our virgin 
forests, calling from the tops of the tall 
trees, gathering at the riverbanks in their 
wanderings, furnishing food for our ances- 
tors in the hard environment of pioneer 
days? 

The birds who gather at my door for 
their winter morning crumbs, the squirrels 
who forget their wildwood timorousness to 
accept my tribute of nuts laid every day at 
my doors, are a new accession of lovers and 
kindred, a fund of delight such as flood 
and field never before offered me. I have 
bartered the pleasures of Death for those 


f Life. 
W. J. STILLMAN 


The Useful Barn Swallow 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


A proper realization and knowledge of 
the lively, little barn swallow that nests 
in our barns, will certainly insure its en- 
couragement and protection. It builds its 
nest somewhat as the pewee does, that is, 
it attaches it to the sides of joists, using 
material that adheres to them. There are 
generally four little ones hatched from four 
little, mottled, brownish-colored eggs, and 
then their interesting cycle of life begins. 
The little ones are very insistent in de- 
manding their food and nature has enabled 
the parent birds to be very efficient provid- 
ers. They not only catch all kinds of nox- 
ious flies and winged bugs that infest the 
barns and premises but catch them on the 
wing. Flies and other insects around the 
barns are not only stock-torturing pests but 
a real menace, for they carry disease. The 
barn swallow is attractive, has no faults, 
and is even playfully inclined toward hu- 
mans that chore in and around the barns. 


Whatever I have tried to do in life I have 
tried with all my heart to do well. What- 
ever I have devoted myself to, I have de- 
voted myself to completely: in great aims 
and in small I have always been thoroughly 


in earnest. 
From “David Copperfield” 
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Christmas Treat Given to Bay State Horses 


A HORSE AT HYANNIS AWAITING CHRISTMAS DINNER 


(Photograph from Cape Cod Standard-Times) 


A Forest Reformation 


DORIS M. BALTES 


I followed a wild thing through the woods, 
Envying his freedom there, 

And I said, I shall never again 
Stand at a cage and stare. 


I watched a foraging fairy there, 
A dainty white-foot mouse, 

And knew I should never scream again 
When his cousin comes in the house. 


I heard the birds in their kingdom of air, 
And thought, what a pitiful thing 

If I for a fancy feather 
Should rob one the right to sing. 


I freed from a trap a mangled fox 
With anguished eyes looking at me, 

And never since have I worn the furs 
That once pleased my vanity. 


Washington and His Horses 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


E (Washington) was so attentive as 

to give me the horse the day of my 
arrival, which I had highly commended. IJ 
found the horse to be as good as he was 
handsome,. but above all, perfectly well 
broke and well trained. * * * It is the 
General himself who breaks all his own 
horses; and he is a very excellent and bold 
horseman, leaping the highest fences and 
going extremely quick without standing 
upon his stirrups, bearing on the bridle, or 
letting his horse run wild.” 

So runs part of the minute account of 
the Marquis de Chastellux, one of the 
French generals who aided our country in 
Revolutionary days, in his memoirs as to 
the horsemanship of Washington. 

It is not hard to believe that Washington 
was a riding master with few equals when 
we recall his many early years of training 
in riding horseback through the vast wilder- 
ness land of his youthful period. Think of 
one wilderness ride, with his nephew Bush- 


rod Washington, of six hundred and eighty 
miles, and of thirty-four days in the sad- 
dle! There was nothing Washington didn’t 
know about the hardships of travel on 
horseback. 

Long before he became president Wash- 
ington’s horses were famed everywhere for 
their perfect care and appearance. Thomas 
Bishop, who served General Braddock un- 
til the latter’s end in battle, as master of 
his horses, then became the head of the 
Mount Vernon stables. He insisted that the 
coat of every horse be kept so clean that 
it would not stain even a muslin handker- 
chief. 

During presidency Washington’s 
horses were the talk of the land. His coach 
teams of white horses were awaited with 
the greatest eagerness everywhere by those 
who watched him ride by in state. Every- 
body admired their always spotless con- 
dition. 

“The night before they were used,” Gen- 
eral William H. Carter tells us, “they were 
covered with a paste of which whiting was 
the principal ingredient; then they were 
swathed in body clothes and bedded with 
clean straw. The next morning when the 
paste had dried it was well rubbed and 
brushed and gave the horses a glossy and 
satin-like appearance. Even their hoofs 
were polished and their mouths were 
washed.” 

“Nelson” was the name of the horse 
Washington rode the day of Cornwallis’ 
surrender at Yorktown. This name had 
been given him in honor of the governor 
of Virginia. When Washington retired 
from public life this horse, too, was re- 
tired and spent his last days in as fine 
horse comfort as can be imagined. Gen- 
eral Carter says that his old and famous 
master then frequently visited and even 
caressed him. 

Washington was so proud and so fond 
both of his horses and of his dogs that he 
often mentions them and their fine quali- 
ties in his diaries. “Pilot,” “Music,” “True- 
love” and “Valiant” are some of his dogs’ 
names that might well be used again by 
dog lovers of today. 


ATTLEBORO ANIMALS SHARE IN THE FEAST 


(Photograph from Attleboro Sun) 


HE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals repeated 

its Christmas program of twenty 
years, in distributing a holiday treat to 
many work-horses in Boston. Although the 
density of motor traffic and the crowded 
parking spaces have precluded the possi- 
bility of erecting a Tree at any central or 
suitable point, which proved so popular 
formerly in Post Office Square, never-the- 
less the horses were supplied with indi- 
vidual bags of feed from the Society’s 
trucks which met or overtook them upon 
the streets in their daily tasks. 


The well-balanced ration handed out to 
the drivers for their charges consisted of 
oats mixed with a generous portion of 
chopped apples and carrots. Hot coffee 
and doughnuts were a welcome treat to the 
drivers who found time to pause to accept 
a hasty Christmas greeting. Various 
stables were visited and feed left for home 
consumption. The pre-holiday night vege- 
table vendors in the market district each 
received a Christmas bag for his horse. 


More than three hundred Christmas din- 
ners were given out and a small surplus of 
some fifty bags was sent to Lynn and there 
distributed by the Society’s humane agent. 


The “Christmas for Horses” idea was 
also extended in other cities and towns in 
the state. Humane officers of the Society 
found many opportunities in their respec- 
tive districts to render seasonable aid and 
advice to owners of animals, and to supply 
them with substantial amounts of hay and 
grain. This was done in Springfield, 
Pittsfield, Methuen, Lynn, Attleboro and 
Hyannis, where the Society has resident 
agents, and in these places also not a few 
human needs were discovered and relieved. 


The “Horses Christmas” has always re- 
ceived the approval of those who have a 
regard for animals, though they may not 
be among the large number of animal 
lovers. Perhaps it means little to the 


horses, yet it is the spirit of kindness as 
well as Christmas that is visually exempli- 
fied. It is an object lesson in humane edu- 
cation. Therein lies its chief significance. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty-~ 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Pets and Disease 


UCH is being said at present about 

the relation of animal pets to certain 
diseases from which children particularly 
suffer. So far do certain extremists go that 
they suggest the practical extermination 
of the dog and cat. A large part of this 
extravagant denunciation of our pets as 
carriers of disease is so absurd that it 
needs no reply. No one, probably, will deny 
that a cat or a dog coming in intimate con- 
tact with a person suffering from diph- 
theria or scarlet fever might easily trans- 
mit the malady to another person who 
otherwise would not have been exposed. But 
even ordinary people do not allow the fam- 
ily cat or dog in the room with a member 
of the family ill with a contagious sick- 
ness. There are a score of other ways by 
which the contagion may be spread very 
much more to be feared. 

We have the highest regard for science 
and for scientific men, but common sense 
and one’s knowledge gained by experience 
is still entitled to consideration. Children 
have been born and reared in homes where 
pets have always been a part of the fam- 
ily life, have grown up strong and rugged, 
have even escaped, with proper care, many 
of the diseases to which children are sub- 
ject, and this will continue to be the history 
of the majority of families. 


But beyond all this, the health is not 
life’s one chief aim. The influence upon 
character and conduct of association with 
animal pets is of quite as much value to 
many a child as freedom from the slight 
risk involved in having such pets. Lovers 
of dogs and cats and horses need not be 
disturbed at the vain prophecy that these 
friends, companions and servants of man- 
kind, are to be exterminated. 


The American Humane Association states 
that “this year’s contest for humane traps 
has brought it much nearer to its goal— 
furs without cruelty.” Still, no matter how 
humane the trap, furs must always mean 
the taking of the life of these creatures of 
the wild. For many there will always arise 
the question, “How far is man justified in 
taking the life of animals either for food 
or for raiment?” 
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Animal Welfare in Italy 


The Hawksley Society for the Protection 
of Animals and Birds in Italy, 179 Glou- 
cester Place, London, N.W. 1, has addressed 
this letter to its members and friends under 
date of 12 November, 1937: 


Dear Madam or Sir, 

We are glad to announce the good news 
that the Italian Government has at last de- 
cided to encourage the cause of animal wel- 
fare in its own country. On 19 October it 
was decreed by the Fascist Grand Council 
that all the 23 Societies in [taly should join 
the National Italian Federation of Societies 
for the Protection of Animals which was 
founded in 1926 and which has hitherto 
been dormant and penniless but which is 
now receiving a grant of 300,000 lire (about 
£3,000) from the State. This Federation 
is being re-organized and its president, 
Avv. Orlando, is appointing a representa- 
tive in each of the 15 Regiens of Italy, of 
which, however, six have no Society work- 
ing in them. 

There have been reports in the Press 
that the existing Societies have been sup- 
pressed. There is no truth in this. The 
Societies which, through your generosity, 
we have been able to help are still continu- 
ing their much needed work and retaining 
their own funds; and we want to extend 
our assistance to the Regions where so far 
nothing has been done to prevent horrible 
cruelty to animals. As the Federation 
possesses only £3,000 and the Government 
has made no promise that the above grant 
will be repeated in future years, it is obvi- 
ous that our support will be needed as much 
as ever. 

Yours truly, 
L. RUSSELL 
Secretary 


A Cult of Death 


We have received from what we believe 
to be thoroughly trustworthy sources the 
story of what is known as the Ballard Cult, 
which it is reported is operating in Cali- 
fornia and seems likely to spread to other 
states. According to the Cult those who 
are connected with it are ordered to get rid 
of every animal pet on the ground that the 
presence of an animal in a home makes for 
evil. This strange and to us inconceivable 
idea, as we can see it, could hardly have 
been born in the brain of a normal human 
being. Should any of our readers learn of 
this as spreading into other parts of the 
country, we shall be very glad to hear from 
them. 


In 16 states and the District of Columbia 
separate schools for Negroes are main- 
tained. While the amount spent for each 
white and each colored child varies enor- 
mously from state to state, the annual aver- 
age for the white people in the South is 
$45, while for the colored people less than 
$13. The average for the nation is $91 for 
each pupil in school. In some states the 
white child gets as much as eight times 
the schooling allowed him that is allowed 
the Negro child. Negroes themselves have 
given more than four million dollars toward 
schools for their own people. 
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War and Peace 


AR is a crime which involves al] 
other crimes, Broughain 


UT the real and last victories are those 
of peace and not of war. EMERSON 


F Christian nations were nations of 
Christians there would be no wars. 
SOAME JENYNS 


HERE never was a good war or a bad 
peace. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ISERY and ruin to thousands are in 
the blast that announces the destruc- 
tive demon war. BURNS 


EACE and friendship with all man- 
kind is our wisest policy and I wish 
we may be permitted to pursue it. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


T x mad wickedness of war. 
VIRGIL 


EACE is the happy, natural state of 
man; war his corruption, his disgrace. 
THOMPSON 


HERE is no such thing as an inevit- 
able war. If war comes it will be from 
failure of human wisdom. 
BONAR LAW 


MONG free men there can be no suc- 

cessful appeal from the ballot to the 

bullet, and they who take such appeal are 

sure to lose their cases and pay the cost. 
LINCOLN 


| HE ballot is stronger than the bullet. 
LINCOLN 


HERE is such a thing as a nation 

being so right that it does not need 

to convince others by force that it is right. 
WooprRow WILSON 


E kind o’ thought Christ were agin’ 
war an’ pillage. LOWELL 


EACE, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful 
births. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry V 


A Welcome Letter 


From one of our readers we quote the 
following: 


Dear Doctor, 

Having had access to Our Dumb Animals 
in various weekly newspaper offices for the 
past twenty years, I have acquired lasting 
respect and admiration for the work of the 
Seciety. For the present, at least, I choose 
that it be the agency to use my annual ten 
per cent contributions. 

With best wishes, 

Oklahoma 


J. C. PROCTOR 


. . 
. 


It is a great debt the humane cause and 
all benevolent organizations owe the public 
press. The publicity given to the work of 
these societies by the newspapers not only 
stimulates interest in their activities but 
brings financial help. 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
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WELL, Sec. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 15,730 
Cases investigated ............... 383 
Animals examined ............... 3,872 
Animals placed in homes......... 433 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 133 
Number of prosecutions.......... 5 
Number of convictions............ 4 
Horses taken from work........... 3 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 73 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,396 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 46,266 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


In making your will, please remember the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Boston. See proper le- 
gal form on back page of this issue of ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals.”’ 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 

. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 

MUNSON, v.M.p. 

BLAKELY, v.mM.p. 


ARRY L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
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Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 875 Cases 2,522 
Dogs 697 Dogs 2,146 
Cats 169 Cats 331 
Birds 5 Birds 23 
Horses 4 Horses 19 
Monkeys 2 
Turtle 1 


Operations 854 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary cases .............:. 385,641 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 153 
Cases entered in Dispensary . ...... 528 


‘““Grey Owl” Off Radio 


Refuses to Talk When Humane Plea 
Is Deleted 


N Associated Press dispatch from Lon- 

don, dated Dec. 20, states that “Grey 
Owl,” noted Canadian Indian naturalist, re- 
fused to make a scheduled children’s hour 
radio talk today when British Broadcasting 
Company officials deleted his plea to “never 
take the life of a weak and defenseless ani- 
mal for your own amusement” along with a 
passage scoring the hunt as sport. 

BBC officials declared the paragraph was 
stricken out because it dealt with a conten- 
tious subject, which regulations forbid on 
the children’s program. 

The deleted passage read: 

“Will you promise never to take advan- 
tage of the weakness of another human 
being or animal, never to take the life of 
a weak and defenseless animal for your 
own amusement? Never to join in a chase 
where foxes, stags, otters or hares are 
driven for miles and miles by crowds of 
dogs and men? Is this fair play? Is this 
sport?” The naturalist asserted the BBC 
was “deliberately obstructing my attempts 
to teach humanity to children.” Soon to re- 
turn to his cabin 100 miles north of Prince 
Albert, Sask., he said that if he had given 
the talk in its deleted form he would have 
been “ashamed to face the wild animals 
and trees back home.” 


Grey Owl is a former contributor to Our 
Dumb Animals, which takes pleasure in ex- 
tending its congratulations to him for this 
action. 
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Kindness to Animals a Guide 
to Human Character 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


EARS ago a friend made this state- 

ment to me: “Show me a man who is 
kind to animals and I will show you a 
real man.” Somehow that assertion started 
me thinking. Often in the future I recog- 
nized its truth and took special pains tv 
see if it always worked out that way. And 
it always did. 

“Furthermore,” my friend went on, “I’m 
always suspicious of a person who has no 
love for dumb creatures or even of the 
person who ignores them. Every truly 
kind-hearted individual likes horses, dogs, 
cats and other four-footed creatures. He 
wouldn’t think of mistreating anything.” 

He went on to say that he was also 
suspicious of a person who paid no atten- 
tion to children, except possibly his own. 
For it was his contention that the really 
kind-hearted person liked all children and 
that to show a fondness for only his own 
indicated selfishness. Close observation con- 
vinced me he was right. 

A school superintendent once declared in 
my presence, “I never hire a primary teach- 
er without knowing something about her 
attitude toward children outside of the 
classroom. If a woman really loves young- 
sters she will manifest that devotion every- 
where, not merely in her business of teach- 
ing. Children do better in school and learn 
faster if they like their teacher. The 
woman who considers teaching merely a 
duty instead of a love has no business in 
the public school.” 

Wise words, those, from the lips of a man 
of wide experience in employing women to 
give the little tots under their care a right 
start in life. 

It is well-known that animals quickly 
warm up to the person who treats them 
kindly. Some of the more intelligent crea- 
tures, like the horse and the dog, are readi- 
ly able to size up human nature. They know 
who their friends are. Whenever a dog 
slinks under a wood shed with his tail be- 
tween his legs one may be very sure that 
he is being mistreated. Yet only the sever- 
est abuse will cause him to do this. Even 
if but fairly well-treated he will be always 
at his master’s beck and call, giving his life 
to save him if necessary. 


Forests Need Squirrels 


A United Press dispatch from Victoria, 
British Columbia, says that the squirrel 
is the best forester in British Columbia, but 
is in danger of extermination because the 
game branch has put it on the list of fur- 
bearing animals open to be hunted. R. W. 
Bruhn of Salmon Arm, B. C., told the Leg- 
islature that 

“Small boys are shooting squirrels by the 
score. I know of one small boy who shot 
100. As a result our reforestation is suf- 
fering, for the squirrels are not left to 
carry the cones away.” 

Bruhn urged the attorney-general to take 
action to save the animals. 


Humane Sunday, April 24, 1938; Be Kind 
to Animals Week, April 25-30. 
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Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 1,162 
Number of addresses made, 448 
Number of persons in audiences, 71,038 


Need of Humane Education 


There should be no more question of giv- 
ing humane education to every child born 
into the world than there is of teaching 
him to read. Such instruction should begin 
in earliest childhood in the home, and cor- 
related with other studies, be continued 
through the entire period of school life. In 
fact, humaneness in its fullest development 
is a life study. 

Books for children should be selected 
very carefully. They should not be given 
books telling steries of wars, stories of 
hunting and killing animals, or stories of 
crime in any form. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


OUT-PATIENTS AT AMERICAN FONDOUK, FEZ, MOROCCO 
Hours every day, and no day missed 


Cruelty in Training Canaries 
Cc. A. SCHEINERT 


AIT until night time, and when the 

bird is asleep, awaken him. He will 
not be wholly awake for awhile, and during 
that time you can start his training. Of 
course we do not talk about that part of it, 
for some would consider it cruel,” the canary 
trainer admitted, “however, that is really 
the beginning of their training.” 

That such “training” is detrimental to the 
canaries seems to be proved by the admis- 
sion that “you can’t have everything.” 
Learning to whistle, or to climb a ladder, 
ride a motorcycle, usually interferes with 
the bird’s development in some more natural 
way. It may lack in vitality, size, natural 
song. 

Interested now, we learned more of the 
“secrets’”—how birds learn to whistle tunes, 
for example. From the time they are nest- 
lings, before they can sing, a phonograph 
with a repeating attachment is set going, 
playing over and over again the tune it is 
desired they should whistle. Two hours or 
more in the morning, two more later in the 
day, and do not forget a couple more—after 
they are asleep! “It will enter into the 
subconscious.” So a bird comes to sing, or 
whistle, “Yankee Doodle,” commands a big 
price! Tricks? They start in that half- 
asleep period, the bird is urged to go 
through a scheduled routine, built up step 
by step, night after night, until it has 
learned certain fixed habits, the same as a 
“trained” lion or tiger, or a dog. The 
trainer does something that acts as a signal 
to the bird to go through its hard-learned 
routine. 

“It takes patience, of course,”—and what 
endurance from the bird! It takes a canary 
about eight months to be ready to sing—- 
naturally. With the phonograph record 
stimulus they are whistling familiar tunes 
at the age of two months—the beginning of 
their moulting season, when strength is 
taxed in losing and regaining feathers. 

We know our canary will never be 
“trained”—if this be it! 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for November — 30 Days 


Daily average large animals 43.5 
Forage for same 73.35 
Put to sleep 56 8.52 
Transportation 8.18 
Daily average dogs 10.4 
Forage for same 5.26 
Wages, grooms, watchmen and stable-boys 62.42 
Superintendent’s salary 84.34 
Veterinary’s salary 15.18 
Motor ambulance upkeep 13.48 
Motor bicycles upkeep 2.53 
Sundries 23.39 
Actual operating expenses $296.55 


Entries: 17 horses, 10 mules, 81 donkeys, 1 camel. 

Exits: 4 horses, 1 mule, 47 donkeys, 1 camel. 

Out-patients treated: 101 horses, 50 mules, 88 don- 
keys, 3 dogs, 2 cats. 

Other Fondouks visited: 70, all Native Fondouks. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: 218 cases investi- 
gated, 7,733 animals seen, 1,001 animals treated, 46 
animals transferred to Fondouk Americain, 6 pack- 
saddles (infected) destroyed. 

A SAMPLE DAY AT THE FONDOUK 


MONDAY 22nd: 8 a.m. Fondouk. Usual work of 
treating animals. 9 to 11 Souk el Khemis, Casbat ben 
Debbab and Fes Jedid-Mellah inspection. Put to 
sleep one donkey with hind leg broken, in a native 
fondouk of Fes Je Did. Inspected all pack-animals 
on Place du Commerce, stopped public carriage No. 
10; ordered driver to leave his horse in stable for 
rest. On request of a native went to Sidi Bou 
Ghaled, near Bab Ftouh, to transport one donkey in 
bad condition. Transported it with men through the 
Medina until the motor-ambulance could arrive. 

2 to 4.30 p.m.: Bab Guissa inspection. Stayed 45 
minutes at the gate where there is an important 
traffic of countrymen bringing olives and oil. 47 
animals in hospital. 


G. DELON, Superintendent 
Contributions for the American Fondouk 
are exempt from normal federal tax. 


The Difference 


Ten million men 
Went forth to fight 

When forty statesmen 
Called it right. 


They fought and died, 
Ten million strong, 

To prove the forty 
Statesmen wrong. 


Had statesmen fought 
And died instead, 

Their life had cost 
But forty dead. 


—Virginia Union Bulletin 
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Legend of Spring 


There is an old legend that Saint Bride brings lambs 
at dandelion time 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


Out of the wind we hear a crying, 
Out of the mist a sound; 

Saint Bride is walking on the land 
And seeds are in the ground. 


Saint Bride is bringing all the lambs, 
And when the wind is sighing, 

When meadow lands are gray with mist 
We hear the new-born crying. 


And soon the candles lit for God, 
The dandelions, will grow; 

To all the pastures of the world 
The Saint of Spring must go. 


(She drives her flocks of unborn lambs, 
A gold staff in her hand, 

She walks so lightly no one sees 
Her footprints on the land.) 


But when the dandelions shine out 
We know she has been by; 

We hear the calling of the ewes, 
We hear the new lambs cry. 


“Stub” 


MYRON A. PATCH 


HE cayuse is particularly a “one man” 
horse, and as a pet he is hard to equal. 
Once you have been wise enough, or horse- 
man enough, to win his heart, you will find 
nothing in the animal kingdom with more 
of unswerving loyalty, than your pet cayuse. 
Of all the pets of my homesteader days, 
none holds a warmer place in my memory 
than “Stub,” my cayuse pony. The man of 
whom I bought him, expressed his opinion 
of the pony, when I asked him how much 
he would weigh, and he replied, “About 
seven hundred and fifty, and seven hundred 
and forty pounds is meanness.” Which only 
proved that he did not know cayuses, and 
particularly did not know “Stub.” 

In fact he was the same man, who six 
months later came by where I was putting 
Stub through some of the tricks I had 
taught him. And at this time he laughing- 
ly remarked to a neighbor, “ - 
can make that cayuse do anything except 
talk.” 

When I took Stub with me to the home- 
stead, it was before the days of the auto- 
mobile, and the pony was my play-day 
rapid transit. Of these holiday trips, the 
favorite one to Stub, was a canter of two 
miles across the “Bench” lands that bor- 
dered the river, back to the foothills. Then, 
about a half mile up a steep cattle trail, 
to the top of the miniature mountain, 
where one could see in every direction for 
from ten to thirty miles. 

When I had dismounted and seated my- 
self on the wild grass sod, Stub would 
edge over and plump himself down at my 
feet. To lie there in the warm sun, his 
head in my lap, and have me talk to him, 
was the very essence of enjoyment to that 
pony. The man who says that animals do 
not think, has never had occasion to know 
the complete surrender of a pet cayuse, to 
the master that he loves and trusts. 
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Horses in Shakespeare’s Plays 


ADELBERT M. JAKEMAN 
Head of Department of English, High School, Westfield, Mass. 


PEAKING literally, horses by the 

hundred can be found in the pages of 

Shakespeare’s plays. More than that 
number were revealed in a recent sur- 
vey of sixteen representative works. In 
only one of the group—the “Comedy of 
Errors”—were no such references discov- 
ered, while “Henry IV” contained them 
most abundantly, with the subject in ques- 
tion occurring approximately thirty-five 
times. Furthermore, in the vicinity of sixty 
different characters made mention of the 
equine beasts. 

Not only was the term horse itself em- 
ployed extensively. Often they were not 
ordinary horses, but roans or geldings or 
colts, while Barbary horses—a_ specific 
breed—were introduced in “Hamlet.” Occa- 
sionally they were called by name, “Dobbin” 
or “Surrey.” There were even hobbyhorses 
in great profusion! 

Frequently, parts of a horse’s anatomy 
were referred to, including the tail, crest, 
hoof, or wither, as well as equipment asso- 
ciated with the animal,—for instance, reins, 
saddle, spur, whip, halter, crupper, and 
tether. Then, too, their stalls were not 
overlooked, nor certain identifying char- 
acteristics such as their gait or neigh. 

All these expressions, and many others, 
meet the eye in a careful perusal of the 
various dramas. 

It is satisfying to believe that Shake- 
speare may have had a natural love for 
horses. At any rate, he never really speaks 
of them harshly. On the other hand, time 
and again it is noticeable that his char- 
acters are actually dependent upon their 
mounts. This, of course, is the case with 
Richard III, while Hotspur says, “That 
roan shall be my throne.” 

Be that as it may, the “myriad-minded 
bard of Avon” made effective use of horses, 
despite the fact that he never actually per- 
mitted them to venture upon the stage. 

Naturally, the famous dramatist used the 
horses very often in the ways most common 
to the time,—as post horses, for hunting, 
and in battle. They carried messages, they 
were ridden for pleasure, and they were 
helpful in military emergencies. Many 
times the references were merely romantic 
ones, as when Prince Henry cries, “Now 
merrily to horse.” 

But from a literary point of view, Shake- 
speare’s horses play an important part. Al- 
though they go prancing, as it were, 
through both prose and poetry, it is as a 
figurative way of expressing ideas that they 
attract most attention. Similes are by far 
the commonest figures of speech in which 
they are seen. Over and over again, people 
and objects and actions are compared to 
horses. For example, Duke Senior says that 
Touchstone “uses his folly like a stalking- 
horse.” In “Henry IV,” Falstaff is asleep 
and “snoring like a horse.’ Brutus char- 
acterizes “‘hollow men” as being 


“.... like horses hot at hand (which) 

Make gallant show and promise of their 
mettle; 

But when they should endure the bloody 
spur 


They fall their crests, and, like deceitfut 
jades, 
Sink in the trial.” 


Metaphors, too, are found now and then, 
as are a few other figures of speech. Hu- 
mor, also, is not lacking. Note this dialogue 
from the “Merchant of Venice”: 

Gobbo: “Thou hast got more hair on thy 
chin than Dobbin my thill-horse has on his 
tail.” 

Launcelot: “It would seem, then, that 
Dobbin’s tail grows backward.” 

Who can help but smile when the Fool 
in “King Lear” queries, “May not an ass 
know when the cart draws the horse?’, or 
when Benedict (“Much Ado About Noth- 
ing’) exclaims to Beatrice, “I would my 
horse had the speed of your tongue,” or 
when, in the “Winter’s Tale,’’ Leontes, dur- 
ing a heated argument with Camillo, says, 
“Then say my wife’s a hobbyhorse.” 

This reference to hobbyhorse is interest- 
ing, further, because it is just one of half 
a dozen times when that particular “breed’”’ 
appears. This may be accounted for by 
Webster’s definition of a hobbyhorse, which 
reads as follows: “‘A figure of a horse fast- 
ened about the waist of a performer in the 
morris dance, pantomime, ete.” It is known 
that performances of this nature were com- 
mon in Elizabethan days. Consequently. 
Shakespeare was still talking in the lan- 
guage of his contemporaries. 


When Shakespeare’s horses were not in 
their stables or stalls (for he does not 
neglect their bodily comfort) they were 
“trotting,” “galloping,” “capering,” “stumb- 
ling,” “bounding,” or being “led” over Eng- 
land, Scotland, Denmark, Italy, Sicily, and 
other parts of the Eastern hemisphere, both 
imaginary and real. Kings and _ fools, 
courtiers and peasants—it makes no differ- 
ence; the horse is found of service in some 
way to each and all of them. 


Although references to horses may seem 
a trivial aspect of these comedies, tragedies, 
and histories of the actor and playwright 
from Stratford, nevertheless, a list of them 
cannot help but shed new light on the 
dramas themselves, and develop a slightly 
different appreciation of them. They stand 
out mutely but prominently as one more 
piece of evidence to testify to William 
Shakespeare’s versatile and astounding 
literary and dramatic powers. 
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City Cats at Large 
HENRY BECKETT 


Still the cats, with velvet shod, 
Walk on stone as if ’twere sod; 
By ancestral hunting plan 
Forage in the garbage can. 


Still, in jungle attitude, 

On a sill they blink and brood; 
Wary creatures, vigil keep 
At the half-shut gates of sleep. 


In the strident city lane, 

Soft and silent these remain; 
Nourish offspring, darkly roam, 
Purr, and make themselves at home. 


Tragedy on the Highway 


JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


T was a beautiful creature with a lithe 

streamlined body when it leaped upon the 
pavement only a few yards ahead of my 
rapidly moving car. 

My foot sprang into action, but too late. 
There was a lump in my throat even as 
my hand felt the wheel’s impact below. 

A second later in the mirror I could see 
its writhing crumpled form. By the time 
I reached its side it had gasped its last 
breath. 


That morning a little girl had held it in 
her chubby arms. It was her dearest pet. 
That same morning the child had given it a 
saucer of sweet milk on the rear doorstep. 
The night before it had curled up in a 
little wooden box just behind the kitchen 
stove. 


It liked to visit another kitten on the 
opposite side of the street. Several times 
the little thing had successfully crossed 
that span of concrete. 


Now it lay crumpled up on the cold slab. 
The pavement became a morgue. 

Last night a little girl with chubby arms 
kept crying for her kitty. She cried her- 
self to sleep. Her mother wiped away her 
tears as the child slept. The mother’s heart 
was heavy, too. 

Last night another kitten was grieving 
for its friend. There was sadness and a 
feeling of loneliness for a friend that had 
failed to come from the house on the other 
side of the big highway. 

All day long, as I went about my work, 
I saw that crumpled form lying at the 
doorstep. 

Until sleep came late last night I heard 
a little girl with chubby arms crying for 
her pet. Her grief hurts me yet today. 

I have made a resolution. 

I am sure that you already know what 
it is. 

I shall drive my car more slowly, here- 
after, when near homes of children and 
their pets. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments cf thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application. 
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Tramp Dog Saves Barn 
L. D. CHAPMAN 


NE cold frosty morning in the 

late fall, I went to the barn at 
daybreak to do my morning chvres, 
As I was about to enter the shed 
adjoining the barn, I was some- 
what startled by a strange dog, 
which came tearing out of the 
darkness to race away across the 
neighboring fields. 

He was a huge black animal, in 
the early morning darkness strong- 
ly resembling a bear. I thought 
no more about him at the time, 
assuming he was just a stray dog 
who had sought shelter for the 
night and would go on his way. 
Later in the morning, however, 
when I went to the barn, I saw the 
same dog again slinking away. I 
called to him but he paid no atten- 
tion to my calls, continuing to 
make his way across the fields. 

From the dog’s appearance, he 
had evidently been cruelly treated. 
His body was a mere skeleton and 
he seemed to have a great fear of 
man. Going to the house, I pro- 
cured a pan of food and placed it 


Beware the Pet Shops 


EVELYN BOWEN 


S I looked at the animals in a large 
pet shop in Los Angeles, I thought: 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful to work in a 
place like this, among so many animals, 
caring for them and trying to make them 
happy!” 

At that moment a lady who, like me, was 
watching the pets, remarked audibly to her 
companion: 

“My! Wouldn’t it be awful to work in a 
place like this!” 


I wonder if there may not be just a few 
pet shop attendants who have no more fond- 
ness for animals than she manifested. I 
remember, one hot summer day in a south- 
ern California pet shop, I noticed a duck- 
ling trying desperately to squeeze a drop 
of moisture from the mucky filth at the 
bottom of the drinking dish he shared with 
a dozen chickens. Very gently I called an 
idle clerk’s attention to the obvious thirst 
of the duckling, but he nonchalantly replied 
that it had “plenty of water” and refused 
to give it a drink. 

The little creatures in pet shops are not 
only helpless in the hands of their attend- 
ants, but are also more or less at the mercy 
of the people who look at them. I once saw 
a man offer a lighted match to a monkey 
and laugh uproariously when the animal 
burned its paws. The incident narrowly 
escaped ending in a tragedy when the news- 
papers on the floor of the small cage caught 
fire—to the great fright of the monkey. 
The man succeeded in putting out the blaze 
without attracting the notice of the pet 
shop proprietor. 

Pet shop attendants should be on the 
alert, not only to see that the animals are 
properly cared for but also to protect them 
from thoughtless spectators. 


in the shed where the dog had 
been hiding. Just before dusk, I went out 
to see if “Tramp,” as I named him, had 
eaten the food. As I approached the shed, 
Tramp came out and hurried away. Upon 
entering the shed, I discovered he had 
licked the pan clean. 

For the next few days, I placed food in 
the pan every morning and night but left 
Tramp to his own devices. He ate the food 
and slept in the shed every night but would 
not come near me. One night, I was awak- 
ened from a sound sleep by Tramp’s bark- 
ing, he gave two or three sharp barks, 
then he would howl. This was unusual for 
him and coming as it did in the middle of 
the night, it had a startling effect. 

At last, when I could stand the howling 
no longer, I got out of bed, put on my 
clothes and made my way to the barn, de- 
termined to put a stop to the noise. 

When I got about half way to the barn, 
I discovered a light in the feed-room. 
Something was wrong. Who could be prow!l- 
ing around my barn? Running the remain- 
der of the way, I burst into the barn, and 
there, in one corner of the feed-room, was a 
pile of straw which was burning merrily, 
with the flames just commencing to eat into 
the walls of the barn. 

A few pails of water quickly put out the 
blaze which, except for Tramp, would have 
destroyed the entire barn and its contents. 
After that night, Tramp seemed to gain 
confidence in me and in a short time, he 
would follow me all about the farm. I kept 
him for several years until he died of old 
age, and I always considered that that one 
night’s work more than paid for any kind- 
ness I ever showed him. 


Dogs and cats have been seriously hurt 
by forcing their heads into empty tin cans. 
Sometimes they are not able to free them- 
selves. It would be easy to see that a can, 
when emptied, is pounded out of shape, so 
that no animal can get its head into it. 
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My Literary Dog 
DAVID FERRIS KIRBY 


My dog is well informed, 

He really seems a wonder; 
He takes the magazines 

And tears them all asunder. 


His interest in the news 

Has never shown abatement; 
He eats it, ads and all, 

And swallows every statement. 


His taste for books amounts 
To more than mere affection: 
Consider how he loves 
To chew my stamp collection. 


This scholar dog of mine 
Is full of erudition; 
He always has preferred 
A costly first edition. 


My dog is well informed 
Although he’s nice and jolly; 
I wish he were not such 
A literary collie. 


“Watchdog of the Treasury” 


NE of the highest rating banks in 

America, the Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, established in 
1832, has on its literature and calendars 
the head of a dog named “Prince,” a 
white bull terrier. Prince was the prop- 
erty of the President of the bank, Mr. 
Thomas Hartley Given. This dog was con- 
tinually weaving his way among the cus- 
tomers in the bank for a period of ten 
years. He had made thousands of personal 
friends. When children were brought into 
the bank Prince would watch over them 
while their parents were conducting their 
business. Prince became associated with the 
institution in the minds of the customers, 
and was popularly called “The Watchdog 
of the Treasury.” When certain employees 
of the bank left to enter the Spanish- 
American War, Prince apparently tried to 
follow, but vanished from sight. It is 
thought that he went to war with a Pitts- 
burgh regiment. 

So Prince has been gone these many 
years. But Prince, after ail, is a symbol. 
The thing which distinguished him in life 
was that he typified, in a way, certain quali- 
ties of dependability, safety, courtesy. He 
was important then because he was the 
physical expression of those qualities in the 
bank. 


The tract of 18,000 acres of virgin for- 
est which Former Governor Percival P. 
Baxter of Maine plans to present to the 
people of the state of Maine encloses the 
chain of Trout Brook ponds and Traveller 
Mountain, 3,300 feet high. Like his former 
gift to the state—a 6,000 area including 
Mount Katahdin—it is to be held forever 
as a sanctuary for wild beasts and birds 
and kept in its primitive state. 

—Boston Globe 


“And out of war and after all, 
What is it people get? 

Just widows, wounds and wooden legs— 
And lots and lots of debt.” 
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Dog Follows Postman 
Ten Years 


CARL F. BLAKER 


HALF-BELGIAN, half-Scotch collie 
A named “Rex,” has followed a postman 
over fifteen miles of city streets every day 
for more than ten years in Inglewood, 
California. 


Even on Sundays and holidays when | 


Lorenz Prader, the postman, does not show 
up, the dog sees no reason why the route 
should be neglected, so he waits outside the 
post office for ten minutes after the usual 
time for starting and then trots off alone, 
pausing in front of every home where mail 
is delivered regularly and returning to the 
post office at the usual time. In the after- 
noon he is out on the route again on second 
delivery. 

Prader says Rex volunteered for the mail 
service when he was a puppy six weeks 


old. Nothing could dissuade him from fol- 
lowing, and he was allowed to go along. A 
few chidings were enough to teach Rex that 
he must not chase cats while on duty, or 
walk on lawns, especially newly planted 
ones. He also learned the lesson that other 
dogs must not accompany him and, with- 
out creating a scene, he quietly but firmly 
discourages canine companionship on the 
route. 

Prader believes his dog is refined, and 
apparently likes to think he has acquired 
the ways of men. He won’t eat raw meat, 
but likes any kind of dessert, the sweeter 
the better. His favorite food is ice cream 
and postmen buy him a dish every day at 
a restaurant. Prader says Rex thinks ice 
cream is man’s crowning achievement and 
that apartment house dwellers are of finer 
clay than ordinary mortals who live in fam- 
ily houses. 

Although Rex has visited apartment 
houses thousands of times, he still becomes 
excited at sight of them. Perhaps that is 
because a few dwellers therein usually 
have cookies or cake for him. 

While Rex is not adverse to being petted 
by men, he would just as soon children did 
not make much of him. For that reason, 
he does not spend his nights at Prader’s 
home where there are children. Some nine 
years ago he became an uninvited, but not 
unwelcome, guest at the home of a doctor 
near the post office. He has boarded there 


ever since. 

Probably because of his heavy duties in 
the postal service, Rex apparently has only 
one close friend in the canine world. This 
friend is an irresponsible little mongrel 
called “Mike,” whom Rex seems to regard 
as just about the most amusing fellow he 
ever saw. 


The Valuable Quail 


Have you a pet quail that calls to his 
mate in the early morning and again as 
night is falling? My pet quail does this. 

I call him my pet because I will not allow 
any hunter to kill him and because he talks 
to me through his song, “Old Bob White, Is 
your wheat ripe? No, not quite.” Then he 
will dart under the deep grass as if afraid 
his song had betrayed his presence. 

The quail is the farmer’s best friend. He 
will eat his weight in destructive worms and 
insects and their eggs, and will rid a big 
potato patch of bugs better than a work- 
man can. Take care of the quail. Forbid 
hunters to “bag” them and soon we can 
restore this American institution, the beau- 
tiful spotted quail. C. B. DARNELL 


Our readers are urged to clip from ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be replaced by us. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One thousand, three hundred and fifty- 
seven new Bands of Mercy were reported 
during December. Of these, there were 550 
in Illinois, 217 in Georgia, 172 in Massa- 
chusetts, 106 in the Philippine Islands, 103 
in Texas, 80 in Maine, 42 in Virginia, 41 in 
North Carolina, 23 in South Carolina, 11 
each in Florida and Pennsylvania, and one 
in Tennessee. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 228,138. 


Otter Oddities 


L. E. EUBANKS 


HE otter has a scheme of his own to 

fill his hours with happiness. He 
doesn’t care to walk on the ice. Instead, 
he throws himself on it and slides. He 
loves to slide down steep hills into the 
water. The banks are often 30 or 40 feet 
long, and very slippery. And none of the 
neighbors throws ashes on them. 

The otter has a big place in history. 
Ancient Persians held him sacred because 
he killed frogs and snakes, which overran 
Persia. The man who killed an otter had 
to go out and kill 10,000 frogs or 10,000 
snakes. If he refused, his punishment was 
severe indeed. The otter goes back to pre- 
biblical days. In old Sanskrit he was called 
an udra. Mid-European countries called 
him uder, odder, and finally otter. 

The rare sea otter is born in the ocean; 
born at sea in a bed of kelp. An otter can 
swim a quarter of a mile under the ice. He 
blows out air in a bubble directed against 
the ice. When the air strikes the ice its 
freshness is restored, and Mr. Otter draws 
it into his lungs again. 

Though the otter is a good swimmer, he 
acquires the art. His parents must coax 
and coach him. “I shall never forget,” 
writes Archibald Rutledge, “the time I saw 
a mother otter teaching her ‘children’ to 
slide down a muddy bank. Two little otters 
were in the water, another was half way 
down a muddy slide. The mother had two 
more at the crest of the slide encouraging 
them. 

“When all five babies were in the water 
the mother came sliding down to join them. 
There they played a few moments, then re- 
turned to the slide. One was undersized 
and very timid; he had to be coaxed a 
great deal. At last the two came sliding 
down, and splashed into the water together. 
The mother had taught the timid one by 
example.” 
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“ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS” 


Feb. 1988 


down from her 
breast, which she 
spreads over her 
eggs when force) to 
leave them. Cater. 
pillars weave slcep- 
ing bags. The ccto- 
pus throws out a 
smoke screen of ink, 
A certain fish car- 
ries a sword, while 
others have lines 
and hooks attached 
with which to catch 
their unwary broth- 
ers. Deep sea fish 
are streamlined 
with artificial lights, 
and lantern flies on 
land possess flash 
lights. A certain 
wasp builds a net 
like an igloo, with a 
tiny rock as a key- 
stone, to tie the 
arch, and the entire 
family of masons 
have discovered the 
advantage of add- 
ing grit to their 
mud, and even 
straw, or dried 
grass. The coney 
gathers grass in 
autumn, cures it in 
the sun, then stores 


Little Brothers of the Wild 


M. H. MORGAN 


NIMALS and insects were the first 

miners, the first carpenters, the earli- 
est tailors, weavers, spinners; produced the 
first paper and ink, the first artificial 
light; built the first staircase; manufac- 
tured the first wheel; originated the first 
submarine, the first air craft, the first bal- 
loon; were the orginal bridge builders, en- 
gineers, masons; first made use of camou- 
fiage; built the earliest tenements, tunnels, 
dams. 

Beavers are masons, timber cruisers, en- 
gineers, canal builders, are authorities on 
dam and wall construction. Wasps manu- 
factured a linen-like paper hundreds of 


years before the Egyptians discovered 
papyrus, and they produced the first 
vacuum. The dauber wasp constructed 


“dobe tenements in inaccessible places long 
before the cliff dwellers built their cell-like 
rooms and communal houses of mud high 
up on canyon walls, and both have cam- 
oufiaged their clay to merge into the back- 
ground. Both wild and tame animals are 
darker on top than underneath for the pur- 
pose of camouflaging protection. 

Spiders originated the zigzag stairway, 
the wheel, the lighter-than-air-craft, the 
rope, balloon, submarines, a sticky cement; 
possessed the first spinning jenny in con- 
junction with some other insects; under- 
ground tunnels, silk-lined, with hinged 
trap-door, bevel-edged. They originated 
diving bells, rafts, tents, nets, traps, ete. 
Humming-birds, orioles, warblers and oth- 
ers weave deep bags or baskets. 

The eider-down duck of the Arctic 
weaves a blanket from dried grass and the 


it for winter use. 
The woodpecker family, including the 
flickers, carry about with them in their 
bills a veritable tool chest of chisels, picks, 
drills, shovels and hammers, while their 
feet form stout tongs with which to clutch 
and hold their stance, and their stiff tails 
represent the third point of a tripod. Their 
tongues are barbed. The magpie places a 
network of thorn branches (or wire en- 
tanglements) over the top of its nest as 
protection from invasion. Many birds and 
animals first made use of the hollow tree 
drum. Some creatures possess within their 
glands a certain water-proof varnish with 
which they coat the outside of their homes, 
while others manufacture a sort of hy- 
draulic cement from road dust and saliva. 
Every creature and every insect has 
made some worth-while contribution to 
man’s progress and comfort which would 
be recognized if credit were given where 
credit is due. 


Sanctuary for Birds 


Henderson’s city council votes to make 
the entire municipality of which it is the 
governing body a bird sanctuary, according 
to an editorial in the Daily News of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. This is not the first 
protection thrown about feathered song- 
sters—and some of the wild life that can’t 
sing—but we believe Henderson can claim 
priority of action as a community. For this 
reason we could almost wish that Hender- 
son’s corporate limits were what one legis- 
lature of North Carolina through a slight 
typographical error made them—1,000 
miles in every direction from the city hall. 
We are growing a race of males who do not 
think they have to dispatch everything 
they see wearing fur or feathers. 
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Lanterns 


MARGARET DRAKE ELLIOTT 


Have you been along the road in the wee small hours of night? 
Have you seen the little lanterns all a-twinkle and alight? 
They never come in singles; they’re always in a pair! 

You wonder who’s behind them, the brilliant gleam to share; 
Mayhap, it is a fairy, « goblin or a gnome 

That strays out late at night, and is just a-wandering home. 
But, no, ’tis not a brownie nor anything like that— 

It’s just a very lonely, demure, old pussycat! 


Abraham Lincoln’s Kindness to a Bird 


N the early pioneer days, when Abraham Lincoln was a 

young lawyer and “rode the circuit,” he was one day trav- 
eling on horseback from one town to another with a party of 
friends who were lawyers. 

The road which they traveled led across prairies and 
through woods. As they passed by a grove where the birds 
were singing merrily, they noticed a baby bird which had 
fallen from the nest and lay fluttering by the roadside. 

After they had gone a short distance, Mr. Lincoln stopped, 
turned, and said, “Wait for a moment; I will soon rejoin you.” 

As his friends halted and watched them, they saw Mr. 
Lincoln return to the place where the helpless bird lay on the 
ground, and tenderly take it up and set it on a limb near 
the nest. 

When he joined his friends, one of them laughingly asked, 
“Why did you bother yourself and delay us with such a trifle 
as that?” 

Abraham Lincoln’s reply deserves to be remembered. “My 
friend,” said he, “I can only say this,—that I feel better for 
it. I could not have slept tonight if I had left that helpless 
little creature to perish on the ground.” 


BABY GROUNDHOG DOES NOT SEE HIS SHAD- 
OW, SO HE NIBBLES A BISCUIT FOR LUNCH 


Saint Valentine’s Day 
Verse and drawing by JANET TOOKE 


When Nessie gets her valentine, 
Her friends are filled with glee; 

The mailman and big sister, 

The birds in every tree. 


Puzzle: Find the birds in this tree. There are four of 
them, not to speak of sister, the mailman, and Hetty the cook, 


who is not quite so pleased, because her valentine hasn’t come 
vet. 


A Feathered Chorus 


HREE hundred birds, under the leadership of a girl, 
render the praise service at Saint Peter’s chapel in Flor- 
ence, says a writer in a Catholic exchange. 

Each bird is in his individual cage. There are one hundred 
and fifty on each side of the altar. For two years they have 
been under this girl’s oversight. 

The opening of the hymn selected is whistled by the leader 
and the birds follow her, closely observing her baton. 

It is wonderful to listen to the exquisite harmony and vol- 
ume of music produced by this feathered choir of four score 
birds. No flaw is detected by the most critical ear. 


This is the only bird choir of its kind in the world, and is 
one of the strong attractions of the city for tourists. 
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Answer 


A True Story 
MRS. A. M. PARIS 


Each night I placed food by my door, 
Each day the dish was clean, 

Some hungry creature, waiting dusk, 
Had come, unheard, unseen. 


A dog, or cat, or wild woods thing? 
I did not know nor care; 

I only knew it should not find 
An empty saucer there. 


Today I found the food untouched, 
And on the broad highway, 

The crushed and broken body of 
A little kitten lay. 


Postage Stamp Dogs 


JASPER B. SINCLAIR™ 


HE authorities responsible for design- 
ing and issuing the world’s postage 
stamps have been rather chary about pay- 
ing postal tributes to “man’s best friend.” 
It is hard to understand just why so few 
stamps honor dogs, for there must be sev- 
eral thousand postal items, all told, portray- 
ing a wide variety of animals, birds and 
fishes. Why the dog should be neglected 
in favor of other four-footed animals is 
somewhat of a philatelic mystery. Surely 
he is more deserving of recognition than 
the jungle beasts of Africa, South America 
or the Malay states! 

The world’s first adhesive postage stamp 
was printed in 1840. It was not till forty- 
seven years later that the first “canine 
stamp” appeared. At that time Newfound- 
land honored the Newfoundland dog on a 
half-cent stamp, with a reproduction of the 
animal’s head from a Landseer painting. 
In 1932 the same country paid a similar 
tribute with a splendid full-length picture 
of a Newfoundland dog. 

One year later the nearby French islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon took a leaf 
from their neighbor’s postal experience. 
They issued a set of eleven stamps honoring 
the same canine breed. So the Newfound- 
land is easily the most popular of all post- 
age stamp dogs. 

Canada issued a special delivery stamp 
in 1927, to commemorate the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Dominion. 
This stamp depicts the various modes of 
mail transportation, including a dog team 
pulling a sled—typical of the work per- 
formed by dogs in Canada’s isolated north- 

‘ern provinces. 

The only Old World state to honor the 
dog is the Saar. That was in 1926, when 
the country was still under French rule. 
The stamp, a 40-centimes denomination, de- 
picts a blind man being guided by one of 
the “seeing-eye” dogs, popularly known as 
a German shepherd. 

And that completes the gallery of dogs 
appearing on the world’s postage stamps. 
Certainly there is an opportunity here for 
dog lovers—and their numbers are legion— 
to rise in support of a movement for more 
postal tributes to dogs. 


In making your will, please remember 
the American Humane Education Society 
of Boston, the first of its kind in the world. 
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New Poster for 1938 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Another BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK is coming! The dates are April 
25-30, 1938, with HUMANE SUNDAY, 
April 24. Here is a reproduction of the new 
national humane poster, designed by Mor- 
gan Dennis, the artist to whom we are 
indebted for the very effective humane 
posters of the past several years. This new 
poster, with the figure in black and white 
against a background of red, should prove 
to be very acceptable to schools, churches, 
clubs, Bands of Mercy, and other institu- 
tions for display not only in connection with 
Be Kind to Animals Week, but also at any 
time. Note that no dates appear on the 
poster, so that its use is not limited to any 
particular period. 

The size is the same as before, 17 by 
22 inches. Orders should be placed at once 
to avoid possible disappointment. 

Copies bearing the imprint of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston, are for sale at these 
prices, postpaid: Single, 10 cts., three for 
25 cts., eight for 50 cts., twenty for $1, sev- 
enty for $3, 125 for $5, and may be ordered 
from the Society. Orders for larger quan- 
tities, however, and all others requiring 
special imprints, should be sent to the 
American Humane Association, 80 Howard 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Feb. 1938 


For Parents and Teachers 


ANY of our readers have received 

copies of the pamphlet by Presid nt 
Francis H. Rowley, entitled “The Relat 
of _the Home to Character Formati: 
‘written primarily for members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Many warm 
commendations have been received concern- 
ing this booklet which tells of the value of 
humane education in character training 
Now Dr. Rowley has written another pam- 
phlet, somewhat shorter, but along similar 
lines, entitled, “Humane Education—an Ac- 
tivity of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers.” In it the writer points out 
the relationship of the American Humane 
Education Society to the Parent-Teacher 
organization, and stresses the fact that 
“Always it is the child first.” Parents and 
teachers everywhere, as well as all humane 
workers, will wish to receive this new 
inspiring booklet, which can be read in a 
very few minutes. Copies are offered free 
to those interested. Just write to the 
American Humane Education Society. 


ion 


For the Lover of Dogs 


“Dog Tails Wag True Tales” is the ti 
of an attractive brochure of 42 waaias he. 
an essay on “Our Pets” and anecdotes of 
various dogs, all written by Marcia Oral 
Clutter, Orlando, Florida. There are two 
full-page illustrations. Of the two editions 
one 1s In green paper covers at 15 cents, 
postpaid, and one in heavier paper, with 
brick-red covers, at 50 cents. Mrs. Clutter 
offers to give the profits to animal welfare. 
Orders should be sent direct to her. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 


Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 


_All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S§. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 500 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood, Avenue, Boston. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
‘*The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of .. 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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